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in a sort of ecstasy/' In one of his rare moods, of despond-
ency, when the Liberal Party seemed to him to be hopelessly
doomed, Lloyd George talks about retiring, and devoting
himself to literature and golf; to which Riddell humorously
replies that it would be easy to raise in the City a handsome
subscription for the purpose of enabling the Chancellor to
leave politics for good and all I One day Riddell asks
those present to tell him what was the most impressive
sight they had ever seen. Lloyd George replies that it was
the marching of the multitudes past Gladstone's body when
it was lying in state* Churchill characteristically made
choice of the advance of the Dervishes at the Battle of
Omdurman.
Occasionally one catches the sound of a deeper note in
these somewhat vapid after-dinner conversations.   Lloyd
George tells of the Fate which he believes to he .guarding
him until he has performed some great service for humanity.
There can be no doubt that he sincerely believed in this
mysterious protection, and that the belief led him to despise
all dangers,  and inspired him with confidence*   When
asked what was to happen to him after he had performed
the crowning service, he replied: " Ah, afterwards I   Well,
afterwards, I suppose I shall share the fate of all other
men who have been selected to perform great works.   I
shall be left to my fate*   I shall be deserted."   Colleagues
were sometimes the topic of discussion; and one is struck
by the eulogistic way in which Lloyd George invariably
speaks of Asquith and Grey*   His references to Asquith in
particular are always couched in terms of warmest praise.
And concerning Grey he declares that he is the only man
except Asquith under whom he would be content to serve.
Of himself he often spoke quite freely and objectively*
But whilst willing to admit that a particular speech was
not a success, he never could be brought to allow even the
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